








Wilson's O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genu- 
ine may be identified by 
this famous Trade Mark. 
Writeusif your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 





Wilson's O. K. Plant Spray 


. the leading concen- 
trated general purpose con- 
tact spray . effective 


against the most virulent 
insects ... used with abso-‘ 
lute safety and effectiveness by estates, commercial 
growers and small home gardeners for man; seasons 

. has the unqualified recommendation of officers 
and members of the Garden Club of America. Keep 
your plants sprayed — one season’s neglect may 
ruin years of growth! 


AVOID POISONOUS INSECTICIDES 
FROM NOW ON 
Mexican Bean Beetles, Aster and Dahlia Beetles are 
still rampant. From now on it is impracticable to 
use poisons in the vegetable garden, dangerous even 
in the flower beds. Play safe... use the one depend- 
able, safe, absolutely non-poisonous insecticide— 


Vil. 9 AWINC PYRETHRUM 
AON SPRAY 

It is positive in action... it kills the most resist- 
ant insects, and is particularly effective against rid- 


ding the garden of the various beetles, cabbage 
worms, caterpillars, and other “‘hard to kill’’ pests. 


GLADIOLUS THRIPS 
are now active. No stock is immune. Give your 
glads the double protection of the absolutely non- 
poisonous, triple-action, insecticide-fungicide— 


Wilkens TRI-TOX-CIDE 


For full details write for TRI-TOX-CIDE folder. 
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ORIENTAL POPPY! 
SASS PINK 
creation. Pale pink with grey 
mauve anthers. 
$1.00 each. Blooming size plants. 
Carriage collect. 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE MASSACHUSETTS 
Catalog containing poppy list on request 
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T= work of planting Madonna lilies should be finished as soon as 
possible. Set out other bulbs as soon as they become available, such 
as Autumn-flowering crocuses and colchicums. 
bulbs. 

Order for September planting some of the finer narcissi that are now 
reasonably priced, the Nankeen lily, and peonies. 

Keep in check the lice on the undersides of nasturtium leaves by spray- 
ing them with any of the insecticides recommended for the purpose by 
seed stores. 

If there is mildew on the phlox plants, dust them early in the morning 
or in the evening with sulphur, or spray them with one of the prepared 
mixtures now on the market. 

It is not too late to sow pansy seeds in cold frames. The plants will 
Winter over well even though they have a late start. 

Prune the new straggling shoots of wisteria vines back to within four 
feet of old wood to help mature the flower buds. It is particularly 
advisable to trim off shoots that have forced their way into unwanted 
places. 

If small neat holes, an inch or so deep, are found freshly dug in the 
lawn in the morning, they may be the work of skunks digging for grubs. 
The slight damage to the turf will probably be more than repaid with 
the destruction of the grubs. 

Withhold plant foods from roses for the rest of the season but keep 
the plants constantly sprayed or dusted, particularly the hybrid teas, to 
encourage Autumn blooming. 

If the cabbage heads begin to crack, bend the plants over so as to 
break the roots on one side. This will check the growth. 

Late beets should be thinned at once so as to give them every chance 
to grow before a heavy frost. A sowing may also be made in frames. 

Brussels sprouts like to be firm at the roots. This retards the leaf 
growth and induces the plants to form sprouts. Treading with the feet 
along each side of the row wili firm them if the soil is at all loose. 

Pick cucumbers for pickling as soon as they are large enough. Lima 
beans need to be picked closely. 

Prepare and plant a piece of ground to Winter spinach. If the plants 


_are lightly covered for the Winter and are on a drained piece of ground, 


they will be ready to harvest early in the Spring. 

Use the grass clippings as a mulch under currant and gooseberry 
bushes. Clip surplus runners from strawberry plants and mulch with grass 
clippings between the rows. 

Vegetables with leafy tops, or the root crops, will enjoy having their 
foliage watered. On the other hand, plants that bear fruits, such as 
peppers, egg plants, tomatoes, cucumbers and other vines, should not 
have the tops and blossoms soaked and the pollen washed away. 

Prepare the soil now for new lawns which are best sown in September. 
The deeper the layer of loam, the less burning there will be during hot 
weather with a richer lawn resulting. 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14. 1925 
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BROWNSKIN 


Floor Covering 
Table Top Covering 


Brownskin is resilient and waterproof, 
so it’s unsurpassed for Flower Shows. 
It is used and highly recommended 
by the 
Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


Brownskin is of neutral color and 
affords perfect protection to floors un- 
der garden exhibits. Ask for samples. 


ANGIER CORPORATION 


Framingham, Mass. 














Our New 1933- -34 Catalog 


~)* lists novelties in 

| Pansies and 

/ \ Violas. You 
As 4 

should havea 

[ PrzoNKas | | copy. You will 

| FARM | | like to look over 


our long list of 
varieties in Bulbs 





and Perennials. 


PITZONKA'S 

PANSY FARM 

“The Home of 
the Pansy” 


BRISTOL - -- PENNSYLVANIA 
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FUCHSIA SEEDS AND PLANTS 


America’s Outstanding Collection 
SPECIES—VARIETIES—CROSSES 
Trial Pkt. of Seeds Choice Mix. 10c (Coin) 
Four Beautiful Fuchsias for One Dollar 
HAZARD & HAZARD 
“FUCHSIA SPECIALISTS” 
414-416 Chestnut St., Pacific Grove, Calif. 





“SPOTTED DOG” 


(Pulmonaria) 


Charming old-fashioned perennial, cov ered 
all Spring with pink buds and blue flowers. 
12 for $3.50 100 for $25 


AMY HORE 
Grower of Choice Perennials 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 








under the Act of Congress of March 3, 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


East Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 











helpful guide to 
Fall planting. Describes FR E E 
the best Tulips, Daffo- 
dils, Hyacinths, Lilies, Iris, Peonies, 
etc., with illustrations and directions. 
Write for Burpee’s Bulb Book FREE. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 
321 Burpee Building Philadelphia 










SEMPERVIVUM 


Twenty-five distinct varieties, many 
of them very rare, all labeled; sent 
postpaid for $5. Many 50c varieties in 
the collection. Send for complete list. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
Maplewood Box 211 Oregon 


1897 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


The Men’s Garden Club of America 


T= interest that men have in gardening was never better 
exemplified than during the convention of the Men’s Gar- 
den Club of America held in Chicago on Saturday, July 29. 
Delegates from nine clubs were present to greet the president, 
Mr. Alfred Hottes, when he formally announced that the 
convention was open for business. After a few remarks he 
introduced Mr. Fred Heuchling, in charge of public relations 
for the West Chicago Park Commissioners, who gave a short 
address of welcome on behalf of Mr. Harry Joseph, president 
of the West Park Board. Following his address Mr. August 
Koch was called on for a few remarks. The session was ad- 
journed for a tour of the exhibition rooms and later the ex- 
tensive water lily basins in Garfield Park were inspected. 

At twelve, noon, a luncheon was served in the dining room 
at the Great Northern Hotel, with 50 in attendance. Mr. 
Hottes spoke on “‘Advantages of National Organization of 
Men’s Garden Clubs.’’ He expressed the opinion that 
garden clubs composed of men could exercise much 
influence in their various communities. 

The election of officers for the coming year re- 
sulted in the retention of the old officers and it was 
voted to hold the 1934 convention in Chicago at 
such a time as a large flower show or similar attrac- 
tion may be in progress. The officers are as follows: 
President, Alfred C. Hottes, Des Moines, Ia.; vice 
president, Don White, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; treasurer, 
James E. Burdette, Chicago, IIl.; secretary, W. B. 
Lathrop, Aurora, IIl.; directors, John A. Gustaf- 
son, of Aurora, IIl., A. E. Kodenman of Ft. Wayne, 
O. V. Morgan of Chicago, and H. J. Parnham of 
Des Moines. 

At 3:15 an afternoon session was held on the 
terrace overlooking the gardens of the Horticultural 
Exhibitions at the Century of Progress. Mr. Kenneth _. 
Bangs, L.A. gave an enlightening talk on “Garden 
Appreciation,’ following which a tour of the gar- 
dens took place. Mr. Bangs acted as escort and 
pointed out the chief features of the individual 
gardens. 

At 8:00 P.M. Mr. Charles Evans, rosarian from 
Wilmette and in charge of the rose garden, addressed 
the convention on “‘Roses.’’ He went over the rose 
garden, pointing out the most suitable kinds for use 
in the Middle West. He gave a practical demonstra- 
tion of the proper method of planting roses, their 
care and fertilization. 


Roadside Improvement in Pennsylvania 


Roadside improvement possibilities are being pre- 
sented to the people of Pennsylvania in a convincing 


manner by means of two models prepared by the Weeders 
Garden Club and first exhibited at the Philadelphia Spring 
Flower Show in the Commercial Museum last March. The 
exhibit was made under the title “‘Let Us ‘Renovize’ Our 
Roadsides.’’ In the weeks which have elapsed since the Phila- 
delphia Show these models have been traveling about from 
one exhibition to another and seem likely to continue their 
peregrinations for the rest of the year, although they are too 
fragile to be sent to places far away. 

The models show a roadside in a neglected condition and 
the same spot after the bill boards had been removed, a cer- 
tain amount of planting done and other improvements made. 
It is felt that these models have proven effective roadside 
beautification propaganda, and garden clubs in other parts of 
the country are being encouraged to make an exhibit of similar 
models at flower shows and country fairs. Mrs. Clarence C. 
Zantzinger, 8500 Seminole Avenue, Chestnut Hill, Phila- 








Models Prepared by the Weeders Garden Club to Teach Pennsylvania People 


the Value of Roadside Improvement 
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delphia, Pa., no doubt will be willing to give additional in- 
formation to garden club committees which undertake to 
adopt this plan. 


Thrips on Iris a New Pest 


As if thrips on gladioli were not enough, the announce- 
ment is now made by Floyd F. Smith of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology in Washington that a thrips has been found on the 
Japanese iris in New York state. Other plants to which the 
new thrips seems to take kindly are the Siberian, bearded 
and bulbous irises and the poker-plant, kniphofia. The new 
pest was first discovered in 1931 in the United States but was 
known to occur on irises brought to this country from 
England, France and Holland. 

The iris thrips, when mature, is a slender, dark brown 
insect about one-twentieth of an inch long. The young larve 
are milky white. Seldom is this thrips found on the leaf 
surface. It is usually secluded in the leaf sheaths near the base 
of the plant. When the infestation is high, particularly in 
the Fall, large numbers of the thrips are found closely packed 
beside one another in the sheaths. 

Apparently the insect does not spread very rapidly, because 
of its sluggish habit and furthermore because, unlike the 
gladiolus thrips, rarely are there flying adults. Iris plants 
infested with the thrips will show brown or rusty colored 
spots on the foliage, and the young leaves will not expand 
normally but will become twisted or dwarfed. The flowers 
are not injured by direct feeding of the insects but may be 
smaller because of the injury to the foliage. Clumps of iris 
having foliage that is stunted and rusty in spots should be 
examined now for the thrips. 

Spraying or dusting gives only temporary relief from the 
thrips. In every instance it will be wiser to destroy infested 
plants because of the secluded situations in which the insect 
occurs. An extra effort for complete destruction of the insects 
will pay in the long run because since the thrips are usually 
wingless, the chance of their return to treated plants is remote. 

The little experimental work done so far seems to show 
that irises which have been dug and divided and treated in 
hot water for 15 or 20 minutes at a temperature of 120 de- 
grees F. will not be harmed. Such a treatment kills the thrips 
and would be possible by digging the plants in the late 
Summer when irises are usually dug for division and re- 
planting. 

In view of the fact that species of thrips other than the one 
described here, the bregmatothrips, may be found on iris, it 
will be advisable to send specimens to the state experiment 
station or to the United States Department of Agriculture 
for positive identification before going to the trouble of treat- 
ing the plants. Specimens should be sent in vials of formalin, 
or some other preservative. 


Rochester to Have a Course in Gardening 


The extension division of the University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y., announces a course in ornamental horti- 
culture to be given this Fall in response to many requests from 
garden clubs for a program of supervised instruction in the 
essentials of gardening. It is planned to present a sequence 
of subjects covering a two-year period, after which time 
candidates who pass examinations in the different phases of 
the work will be given a certificate by the University. Such 
examinations will, however, be optional. 

The course is open to anyone and will consist of lectures 
to be given at the Women’s Campus, supplemented by field 
trips and demonstrations, most of which will be held in the 
local parks. The subject matter presented will not be technical 
but will cover practical subjects in a practical way. The 
course will be under the direction of Arthur D. Slavin M.S., 
horticulturist of the Bureau of Parks of Rochester. Classes 
will be held weekly beginning September 25 at 9:30 A.M. 
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Registration is fifteen dollars per person for each semester, 
and applications should be forwarded to the Extension Divi- 
sion, Catherine Strong Hall, University of Rochester, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


Fighting the Mexican Bean Beetle 


HE voracious Mexican bean beetle, which has spread to 

new ground in the Eastern states this year, is, strangely 
enough, a near relative to the much-beloved lady bug that 
makes a diet of plant lice. The bean beetle has been very 
destructive, taking the gardens of amateurs by storm and 
riddling the foliage. 

In gardens where July and early August spraying and 
dusting with special beetle compounds did not entirely eradi- 
cate the pest, and, in fact, wherever the beetle has been present 
this year, it is of the utmost importance to destroy the bean 
plants just as soon as the crop has been harvested. Large 
tracts of land can be plowed, thus turning under the beetles 
and vines, but in small gardens the better practice is to pull 
up the vines and either bury them or burn them on a brush 
fire. Unless a clean sweep is made of the bean plants now, there 
is the likelihood of the beetle’s staying over Winter on the 
refuse and re-infesting the new crop next Spring. 

Gardeners should make a co-operative effort to eliminate 
all likely hiding places for the beetle such as refuse piles and 
loose débris into which they may crawl for the Winter. 

At this late date, it is not wise to spray or dust the plants 
with the magnesium arsenate compounds that are sold for 
the purpose. The beans would need to be washed several 
times to make them safe to eat. On beans nearly ready to 
harvest, however, one may use a pyrethrum-soap spray. 

There is scant satisfaction in knowing that although the 
Mexican bean beetle has a preference for garden, lima and 
scarlet runner beans, the lentils, Windsor, Mung and velvet 
beans are practically immune. 


Dutch Elm Disease in New Jersey 


A fate similar to that of the American chestnut may be 
in store for the American elm unless the efforts of a small 
group of scientific men in New Jersey prove successful. The 
Dutch elm disease, first discovered in America in Ohio during 
1930, has now been found in at least ten cities and towns in 
New Jersey and daily reports show that it may have spread 
over an area of 150 square miles in that state. The govern- 
ment is now calling upon all persons, who have the fate of 
the elms at heart, to aid in locating trees that may possibly 
be infested with the disease. 

Dr. R. P. White of New Brunswick, N. J., gives the symp- 
tom of this disease as being the browning or yellowing of 
the foliage combined with wilting of the foliage and with 
brown streaks showing in the sapwood and twigs. Specimens 
the size of a lead pencil and about six inches long showing 
these brown streaks should be sent either to the Department 
of Plant Pathology, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station at New Brunswick, New Jersey, or to the Dutch Elm 
Disease Laboratory, Wooster, Ohio. 


A New Cactus Society Organized 


On Sunday evening, July 30, a group of cactus enthusiasts 
in Chicago met in Horticultural Hall at the Century of Prog- 
ress to discuss the formation of a society of persons interested 
in succulents. It was decided to organize with the name ‘‘Chi- 
cago Cactus Society’’ or the Cactus Society of the Chicago 
Region. Temporary officers were elected consisting of Frank 
K. Balthis, chairman, and R. J. Mohr, secretary. Talks were 
given by Herman Tobusch, T. R. Schroeder, F. K. Balthis 
and Mrs. Ellen Rooksby, Pasadena, Cal. It was voted to hold 
the next meeting at Garfield Park Conservatory, where a fine 
collection of succulents is maintained. At the coming meeting 
permanent officers will be elected. 
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Jan Weentx, a Dutch Iris of Unusual Merit 
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Photos by Jan de Graaff 
The New Spanish Iris Golden Wonder 


BULBOUS IRISES YIELD SURPRISES 


EEP blue, violet, purple, golden yellow, wine-red and 
pure white—these are some of the colors that may be 
used with a lavish hand in the Spring garden by the 

employment of Dutch, Spanish and English irises. These three 
groups are bulbous. It is no more difficult to plant them than 
to plant tulips and the results are equally gratifying. It may be 
that the bulbs are not as permanent as those of tulips or as 
adaptable to culture in all parts of the country, but with the 
introduction during the last few years of exciting new varie- 
ties, bulbous irises may be confidently recommended to ama- 
teur gardeners who want to keep up with the times. 

Not more than 15 years ago, the Spanish varieties were 
very popular and before the quarantine they were imported 
in large quantities. Recently the De Graaff hybrids of Dutch 
origin, which have much larger and more exquisitely colored 
blooms, have partly superseded the Spanish kinds. Even the 
first of the lot, which were of indefinite origin, are well 
known today. Yellow Queen, golden yellow in color, is still 
one of the best in its class. White Excelsior with broad petals 
is waxy, ivory-white in color. More alluring colors perhaps 
may be found in Jan Weenix, a soft lavender-blue, Poggen- 
beek, a uniform dark blue color, and Golden Bronze, the 
standards or upright petals of which are dark violet edged 
bronze contrasting with golden bronze falls. The blossoms of 
Dutch irises have characteristic narrow, dark, yellow stripes 
on the lower petals. 

The foliage of bulbous irises is not as abundant as might 
be hoped for. As it first comes through the soil, it resembles 
more nearly that of onions. It is so sparse that when planting 


these irises in the garden, they should be massed and should 
also be given an adequate background to show off the blooms. 
Other flowers must take the place of the irises during the 
Summer as their foliage dies down. In spite of these draw- 
backs, more of the new varieties should be included in the 
garden for their orchid-like blooms, which are richly colored 
and extremely desirable for cutting. Some varieties remain in 
bloom 20 days. Cut blooms last remarkably well; in fact, a 
shipment was once made of flowers cut in the bud from 
California to New York and back, after which they were 
still in good condition. 

Dutch and Spanish irises are of questionable hardiness in 
some sections of the country although they may be grown 
successfully in the garden as far north as Canada. On the 
other hand, some gardeners even south of New York report 
only mediocre results. This is explained in part, perhaps, by 
an unusual habit these irises have of sending up top growth 
early in the Fall. In localities which have heavy snowfalls that 
remain for a long while, these tops are not damaged, but in 
sections where there is little snow and severe cold, the leaves 
may be injured. 

Failure is sure to result if the bulbs are not set out at the 
proper time. September and October are the planting months. 
In most instances, the earlier the bulbs go in the better. In 
severe climates it may be wise to delay planting until mid- 
October to keep the bulbs from making much top growth 
before cold weather sets in. Delivery of the bulbs should be 
delayed until this time, however, as amateurs have diffi- 
culty in storing bulbs so late in the season. These bulbs 











White Excelsior, a Lovely Dutch Iris 


must have a mulch in Winter, particularly in gardens that 
are exposed, if they are to come through safely. Evergreen 
boughs, straw, leaves, or a similar covering must go on as 
soon as the ground freezes. 

Dutch and Spanish irises are somewhat particular as to 
soil. They do well in one that is quite well drained and 
light in texture but yet rich in plant food. In heavy soils, 
the bulbs invariably rot over Winter. Manure can be used 
to fertilize the bulb beds but it should be very well rotted 
and worked deeply into the soil, preferably many weeks before 
the bulbs are planted. Set the bulbs four to six inches deep and 
an equal distance apart. Deep preparation of the soil is neces- 
sary because the roots penetrate to a considerable depth. 

Dutch and Spanish irises thrive particularly well under 
the treatment given them in California. In other words, an 
ample supply of water during the growing season is to their 
liking but in Summer the bulbs should ripen. If this is not 
possible outdoors, lift the bulbs and store them in the attic 
in bags until planting time in September. Many persons in 
northern states, in fact, grow these irises in cold frames so 
that they may give them more complete Winter protection and 
the necessary drying out in Summer. Dutch irises, particularly, 
are also remarkably well adapted to forcing in the conserva- 
tory. These irises are commonly seen in florists’ shops and 
they may be highly recommended to persons who have con- 
servatories. 

There is one particular variety of bulbous iris called Wedge- 
wood which belongs to the species tingitana. This iris is 
forced by florists by the tens of thousands annually but it is 
one that is not to be recommended for outside planting except 
in a mild climate, because it is not hardy. The filifolia hybrid, 
Imperator, apparently is not reliably hardy in the open ground 
either, judging from reports in New York. Furthermore, as 
was previously mentioned, few Spanish irises are grown in 
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gardens today. Special mention can be made, however, of the 
new frilled variety, Golden Wonder, that is light cadmium 
in color with an orange-chrome center. 

In climates that are reasonably moist and cool, the Eng- 
lish irises will do well, but they are more difficult to handle 
than the Dutch and Spanish kinds. Beautiful colors are to be 
found in new varieties just coming into the market. Gale S. 
Hill is dark wine-red, the petals being broad and widely 
flaring. The bulbs, however, need a rich soil that will hold 
considerable moisture. English irises do not succeed in Cali- 
fornia nor may they be successfully grown under glass. 

Some criticism has been directed against English irises in 
the past because of the poor keeping quality of the bulbs, but 
this trouble has been rectified in the Pacific Northwest, where 
the bulbs are now being grown. In that locality they thrive 
in black loam, shot clay or peat soils, peat fertilized with 
superphosphate and potash giving the best results. Bulbs of 
English varieties cannot endure contact with fresh or un- 
decayed manure or even with finely ground bone flour. 
Manure must either be deeply worked into the soil or used as 
a top mulch. Only raw bone meal should be dug into the 
ground. 

Unlike other bulbous irises, the English kinds will thrive 
with some shade and in fact they will not stand the glare of 
the sun in warmer sections of the country. A peculiarity of 
this group of irises is known as breaking. Some of the bulbs 
produce flowers with splotched colors, many of which are 
odd, and a number of which are quite beautiful. So prone are 
the English iris to break that it is impossible to get any of 
the commercial varieties which do not show some sign of 
this mottling. Only in the seedlings can clear self colors be 
obtained. But these irises seed very freely. A field of thousands 
of seedlings will seem to be a repetition of the original 
variety. Even irises that break are beautiful and they will 
give a riot of color. It may seem to the amateur that the 
bulbous irises are not hardy enough to be used freely, but 
they are not expensive and are well worth planting even 
though they do not persist more than one year. Many of 
the newer kinds will provide delightful surprises. 


PERENNIALS TO TRANSPLANT NOW 


HEN garden flowers die down or go into a Summer 

rest, then is the time to advantageously divide or trans- 

plant them, or to obtain new plants. Most amateurs do this 

as a matter of course with their irises and oriental poppies, 

but many more kinds might be added to the list. Anchusa 

myosotidiflora, with blue forget-me-not-like flowers, is an 

example. Some of the anemones move easily at this time, more 

particularly the pasque flower, Anemone pulsatilla, and its 
red and white varieties. 

Not only can one transplant a bleeding heart, Dicentra 
spectabilis, in late August but also the plumy kind, D. for- 
mosa, even though it does flower more or less continually 
throughout the season. 

Lupines, which are notoriously shabby looking during the 
Summer, can be moved to new quarters or brought into the 
garden as an early move toward garden reconstruction. Pole- 
monium reptans may be divided and reset at this timc. One 
may lift, too, the sweet violets or the more recent garden 
acquisition, the viola rosina. There is still time left to make 
introductions into the garden of some of the choicer troutlilies 
or erythroniums, choice bulbous plants many of which are 
native in California. 


THE GENTIAN ON THE COVER 


NE of the bluest rock garden plants is Gentiana sino- 
ornata illustrated on the front cover of this issue. This 
variety, a recent introduction, requires a lime-free soil. Give it 
a mixture of peat, leaf mold and sand. An ideal situation for 
it is full sun where it will never be allowed to dry out. Water 
it freely during rainless periods. 
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A New Flower Holder for Shrubs 


SUALLY there is difficulty in arranging shrubs naturally 

at flower shows. The trouble has been in the past to 

obtain a suitable container. Realizing the situation, Dr. Edgar 

Anderson of the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass., 

made experiments which have resulted in devising a satis- 

factory flower holder for exhibiting cut shrubs. He describes 
it in a recent bulletin of the Arboretum. 

The original vases were made from regulation ‘‘puppy 
dishes’”’ that were available at a reasonable price. Into these 
dishes was poured, to the depth of about one inch, plaster 
of paris mixed to the consistency of thick cream. While the 
plaster was still liquid, three to five pill bottles coated with 
vaseline were inserted in the mixture to provide holes for the 
branches. One or two short lengths of wire were anchored 
in the plaster, their lower ends being bent into a double loop 
to make them hold firmly. As soon as the plaster began to 
set, the bottles were carefully removed. The finished utensil 
was somewhat like a shallow pottery dish with a built-in 
flower holder. The wires gave additional support to the heavy 
branches. 

In setting up an exhibit, the branches are held in the de- 
sired position, the wires are wrapped around their bases until 
they are held firmly in place, and a handful of pebbles is 
used to conceal the wire and plaster and to lend additional 
support. Very much the same effect could be obtained by 
anchoring a glass or metal flower holder in the bottom of a 
vase with plaster of paris, providing it with small guy wires, 
or thin strips of metal. If a large quantity were desired they 
could probably be made in one piece by the pottery manu- 
facturers. 


Growing Nomocharis From Seed 


HE secret of success in growing the newly introduced 

nomocharis is never to transplant the bulbs, according 
to E. H. M. Cox, writing in Garden Gossip. 

Nomocharis are lily-like plants from Western China that 
have rosy-purple or satiny white blossoms spotted maroon 
or reddish-purple. The petal edges are frilled, giving the 
flowers the appearance of dainty orchids. 

From the time the seeds germinate in a compost of one-third 
leaf mold, one-third granulated peat, and one-third sharp 
sand until they are set out in the garden in the Spring of the 
third year, the plants should never be disturbed. 

Seeds should be sown very sparingly, therefore, in five- 
inch pots. Germination is rapid. During the growing season, 
the seedlings need a moderate amount of water but as soon 
as the growth begins to die off, watering should cease entirely 
throughout the resting period. Bulblets draw themselves deep 
down into the soil, hence the necessity for deep pots. 

About April of the second season, bring the pots into 
gentle heat in the conservatory and resume watering. Again 
cease watering as the tops die. Leave the bulbs untouched in 
the original pots until the Spring of the third year, when they 
should be planted out in the final positions, still untouched. 
The pots should be broken and the contents placed in the 
prepared position exactly as it is. 

Nomocharis apparently like a light loam with a good deal 
of fine humus, peat moss or leaf mold added. For the Virginia 
climate, Cox recommends that the plants get only three hours 
of sunlight a day and that they will benefit from being 
planted among dwarf shrubs through which they will grow. 

It is useless to attempt to transplant bulbs or to grow 
plants from purchased bulbs, for at the base of the bulbs are 


numbers of fine hairlike roots. If they dry out, the bulbs 
wither. Seeds, however, are now available. 


Demijohn Gardening Takes the Stage 


WE have had bowl, miniature, dish and Japanese gardens, 
terrariums, submerged bouquets and bubble bouquets. 
Now demijohn gardening has taken the stage and may be the 
fad of the coming season. 

The idea was born at the Minneapolis Flower Show last 
Spring when the Minnesota Garden Flower Society exhibited 
a thirty-inch high demijohn in which flourished tall ferns 
and plants arranged artistically as a garden. However, with 
the bottle neck being only one and one-half inches across, 
flower show visitors were puzzled to know how the garden 
got into the bottle. 

Mrs. Frank S. Tisdale, writing in The Minnesota Horti- 
culturtst, reports that ‘‘most people concluded that the bottle 
had a false bottom. Others were sure seeds had been planted. 
One woman insisted it must be an optical illusion.’’ She 
continues: 


In a great many cases, after people had speculated a while they would 
turn to the attendant and demand, ‘Well, how did it get into the bottle?’ 
And then the garden club member who was on duty at the moment, 
showed how the trick had been turned; how first the charcoal and soil had 
been poured into the bottle; then each plant in turn slipped, root down- 
ward, through the neck; then holes dug with two long wire bottle-clean- 
ers, to hold the roots of the plants. Even after the demonstration, some 
people looked skeptical—to them, the ‘‘false bottom’’ had been a much 
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Thousands of Minneapolis People Wondered How the Flower 
Garden Got Inside the Jar 
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more plausible explanation. But all agreed that the bottle garden was clever 
and beautiful, and a credit to Miss Lottie Mowbray, garden club member, 
who so skillfully manipulated the wire bottle-cleaners and created the novel 
garden. 


Ragweed the Cause of Hay Fever 


F the hundreds of thousands of cases of Autumn hay 
fever east of the Mississippi River, 90 per cent are 
caused by the wind-borne pollen of ragweed, according to 
the United States Public Health Service. The majority of hay 
fever cases begin toward the end of the Summer and last 
usually for a month or more each Autumn. An enormous 
amount of suffering can be obviated simply by preventing 
ragweed plants from blooming and forming pollen. It is 
interesting to note that the majority of hay fever cases in far 
western states are caused by the pollen of sagebrush (arte- 
misia), bur-sage (franseria) and sumpweed (iva). No men- 
tion is made of goldenrod. 
War on ragweed, therefore, is a very worthwhile project 
for groups or individuals, municipal authorities, or even gar- 
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Ragweed, Which Is the Bane of Hay Fever Sufferers 
A, Big Ragweed; B, Common Ragweed 


den club groups. The procedure to take is outlined in a recent 
United States Department of Agriculture bulletin on ‘““‘How 
to Control Ragweed, the Principal Cause of Autumn Hay 
Fever,’’ which is available from Washington, D. C., for five 
cents. 

Ragweed, of which there are two kinds, may be controlled 
by cutting twice each year, first just before the flowers form 
and again before flowers develop on the low-growing branches 
that shoot out after the first cutting. Season and locality 
determine the proper time for cutting, but in the vicinity of 
Washington, D. C., big ragweed begins flowering about 
August 10 and common ragweed about September 1. The 
plants must be cut before the flower buds form, however, be- 
cause the pollen will ripen on the severed plants. Such plants 
should be burned. 

The cutting of ragweed along highways and on vacant 
lots in cities and suburbs is especially important. In gardens, 
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the ragweed should be cut below the surface of the soil each 
time new plants come up from seed already in the ground. 
Repeated cultivation of such places hastens the germination of 
buried seeds. In corn and other field crops, ragweed is con- 
trolled by early cultivation to kill the young weeds and by 
later cultivation after the crops are harvested. 


In Praise of Neglected Gladioli 


O much has been said about the most popular gladioli and 
the prize winning varieties that Fred E. Hubler takes 
occasion to turn the spotlight on the ‘‘forgotten’’ ones in a 
recent issue of the Gladiolus Review. With the present craze 
for tremendous size of blossom, the primulinus varieties have 
been particularly neglected and yet the variety Garden Sprite 
always gives Mr. Hubler a thrill when it opens its creamy 
flowers with a ‘perky touch of pink on the tips of the petals.”’ 
Another of his favorites is Fire Queen with little, bright 
scarlet flowers that flame in the garden. 

Viola Bird is a most graceful lavender gladiolus with 
blossoms perched on the spike like a little bird just ready 
to fly away. Even persons who dislike the bizarre colors of 
smoky varieties will like The Emir which Hubler claims is 
the most beautiful in this class. 

Continuing the selection, the writer claims that Orange 
Butterfly, a beautiful variety with bronzy-orange blossoms, 
deserves a place among the best. Another good kind seldom 
mentioned is Ruffled Gold. ‘““The dainty ruffling of its petals 
alone would commend it without the clear color and good 
spike it also gives.” 

Several large flowered varieties deserve to be placed above 
those rated as the best in their class. Two of these are smoky 
varieties, one of which, Roi Albert, has beautiful, smoky- 
salmon blossoms with copper glints overlaid with a tinge of 
blue, whereas Paisley gives beautiful rose blossoms overlaid 
with lavender and a golden sheen. 

Senorita is a sensation, ‘‘making a flaring mass of bright 
orange-yellow that fairly demands your attention.’’ The 
prophesy is made that Miss Joy, a pink primulinus grandi- 
florus variety, is destined to create a sensation in the florists’ 
market when it becomes plentiful. Radiant Orange will make 
a spot of clear, pure orange in the garden. 

For the strip of sunshine in the garden which is supplied 
by the yellow varieties, Loyalty and Primrose Princess are 
suggested. For a novelty in the garden of “‘forgotten’’ ones 
plant Reah, a rich purple with a darker blotch. A very early 
flowering kind is found in Ohio State. It is a lovely lavender- 
pink fading gradually to a white throat. 


The Sloping Terrace Problem 


F given an opportunity, grasses will produce deep roots. 
This is particularly desirable on dry terraces. The mini- 
mum depth of soil preparation for slopes with a grade of one 
foot of elevation to four linear feet and steeper is at least six 
inches and deeper if possible. A liberal amount of organic mat- 
ter should be worked into the soil by means of well rotted 
manure or peat moss. 
Special attention should be paid to the treatment of the 
surface of the slope. The recommendations in Lawn Care are 
as follows: 


It should not be a flat plane springing abruptly from the lawn below, 
ending sharply in a ridge cut off as if by a powerful knife. Both the bottom 
and top should be rounded, the upper convex, the lower concave, enough 
so that a lawn mower will cut both crown and bottom, without scalping 
the crown or making the use of sheep shears necessary below. Washing on 
such surfaces is at a minimum. 


The terrace will require different treatment depending upon 
the pitch of the slope. A terrace with a grade of less than one 
foot vertically to four horizontally may be seeded. Steeper 
slopes up to those with a grade of one to three are in danger 
of washing and should be protected with a two- to three-inch 
layer of clean chaff-free straw, reduced one-half in thickness 
after the grass seedlings are one-half inch high and removed 
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entirely when they are one inch long. Steeper slopes need still 
more protection from washing. One of the most satisfactory 
plans is to lay a strip of sod at the top and bottom, covering 
the intervening area with a cheap muslin or cheesecloth made 
for this purpose. It is less costly, however, to lay strips of 
one-foot-wide sod along the terrace at intervals of three feet 
or more with the open spaces mulched with straw. On very 
steep slopes having a grade of one to two, the entire terrace 
should be sodded, the sod strips being pegged down. To pro- 
tect the terrace in case of cloud-bursts, a temporary open 
shallow trench for catching excessive run-off, parallel to and 
at the top of the sodded slope will do much to prevent wash- 
outs. 

Seeded terraces need careful rolling or tamping to firm the 
surface soil. Water applied as a very fine mist should be used 
often enough to keep the soil moist until the young grass is 
established. 


When a Pink Dogwood Goes White 
T hardly seems credible that a pink flowering dogwood can 
be made to flower white and then pink again but this, 
nevertheless, is the claim made by L. G. Willis, soil chemist 
at the North Carolina State College in Raleigh. He reports in 
the Florists Exchange that a pink dogwood growing in a lawn 
in western North Carolina began to produce white blossoms. 
Knowing that soil acidity affects the color of hydrangeas, he 
inquired of the owner if the lawn had been limed prior to 
the color change. It had, and a sample of the soil was found 
to be slightly alkaline. The recommendation was made, there- 
fore, that ordinary alum be spread under the tree as far out 
as the reach of the branches at the rate of about one ounce to 
the square yard. Six weeks later, the soil tested slightly acid. 
It was with much anticipation that the following Spring 
was awaited. Bearing out Mr. Willis’ theory, the dogwood 
tree produced normal pink flowers again. Whereas a test with 
one tree is not conclusive evidence, the results in this case were 
entirely satisfactory and the plan of acidifying the soil if it is 
alkaline to make sure that dogwoods bear pink flowers is 
worthy of further trial. 


New Kinds of Strawberries From Seed 


XPERIMENTS in hybridizing strawberries are reported 
by a reader of Wisconsin Horticulture. The strawberry 
varieties, Dunlap, Premier, Beaver and Mastodon were allowed 
to cross pollinate, the bees doing the work. When the berries 
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were ripe and at their best, the finest specimens of each variety 
were selected. The fruit was then crushed, the juice extracted 
and pulp with seed spread out in the sun to dry. 

Early in the following Spring, the seeds were sown in a hot 
bed. Within a month this Wisconsin writer had a fine lot of 
seedlings. Three hundred plants were set out in an experi- 
mental bed. Runners were kept cut off during the first season 
and a few plants bloomed and bore fruit. Variations were 
quite evident in the plants when they flowered the next Spring. 
The problem was, of course, to select the best plants from 
the three hundred. The writer's method of doing this was 
as follows: 

I put a staked label by each plant. As the berries ripened I marked on the 
label the number of perfect berries I picked from each plant. The patch 
gave us fine fruit for our table and at the end of the berry season I checked 
up my labels and picked out three June-bearing varieties and three ever- 


bearers for further test. These were given liquid fertilizer and induced to 
make runners. 


A Florida Magnolia in New York 


ITHOUT doubt there are still many worthwhile plants 

growing wild in the United States which remain to 
be discovered. Only a few years ago a new magnolia was 
found in western Florida. This new species, submitted by 
the late Mr. W. W. Ashe, was described and illustrated in 
a recent journal of the New York Botanical Garden under 
the name Magnolia ashet. 

Curiously enough this large-leaved magnolia has withstood 
several Winters in the New York Garden. The fact that it 
flowers when at the height of only one foot ranks it as a 
border or bedding plant. The size of the specimens illustrated 
may be estimated by the two and one-half foot machete stand- 
ing in the foreground. The photograph was made in the 
Knox Hill country in Florida. 





Collecting Perennial Seeds at Home 


MATEURS will find it highly profitable to collect seeds 
from their choicest perennials. With columbines it will 
be wise to save seeds only from the plants that bore the best 
flowers. The reason for this is that fully half of a batch of 
seedling columbines will have washed-out colors, according 
to a correspondent in The Florists’ Review. After all, one 
plant produces a great quantity of seeds. When the seeds are 
ripe they should be gathered and cured until thoroughly dry. 
Then sow them in a shaded cold frame. Treat the soil first, 
however, with formaldehyde dust or some other disinfectant. 
Seeds sown early will make good plants by Fall. 





A Florida Magnolia Which Seems Perfectly at Home in the New York Botanical Garden 
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CAUSES OF VARIEGATION IN PLANTS* 


LANTS are said to be variegated when there are two or 
more distinct colors in the same part of the plant, such 
as the leaf, fruit or stem. Popular examples of variegated 
plants are the California privet having leaves edged with 
creamy-white and called Ligustrum ovalifoltum albo mar- 
ginatum, and the pelargonium Mme. Salleroi, having green and 
white leaves, which variety does not come true from seeds. 
The reason for white variegation in these plants was dis- 
covered 25 years ago. It was found that with normal leaves, 
the outside layer of cells, as seen through the microscope, is 
colorless, but that underneath it are green cells which show 
through and give the leaf its green color. When the leaves be- 
come white, there is an extra layer of white cells over the green 
ones, thus preventing the green from showing through. This 
condition of a blanket of white cells over green is known as 
a chimera. White around the border of a leaf is known as a 
periclinal chimera. 

It often happens that a variegated plant will suddenly pro- 
duce an all-green branch. This is the result of the green cells 
breaking through the outside layer of white. 

Leaves of the pelargonium Happy Thought have their 
arrangement of colors reversed in that the center of the leaf 
is blotched with yellow whereas the outside margin is green. 
With this plant, the green cells are on the outside and the yel- 
low ones are under the surface. The variegation is caused by 
the yellow cells bleaching the green ones. Even with this 
plant, the tissues sometimes separate and one branch is all 
yellow and another one all green. 

Propagation from the roots will not reproduce chimeras. 
This peculiar circumstance is explained by the fact that roots 
arise as tissue pushed out from the inside, and they will repro- 
duce, therefore, only the color of the inside cells. Thus Mme. 
Salleroi, propagated by its roots, gives a green pelargonium, 
whereas the variety Happy Thought comes yellow. 

Many plants that belong to the monocotyledons, such as 
the sansevieria having broad white stripes along the margin of 
the leaves, will propagate true to type only by the division of 
plants, not from leaf or root cuttings. With the inch-plant or 
tradescantia, the tissues break up very readily so that one is 
likely to get plants having all of the three forms, green, yel- 
low, and variegated leaves. 

Variegated plants arise in the first place when in the process 
of cell division there is an unequal distribution of determining 
characters with all green in one cell, the others losing the 
_power to be green, thus causing vegetative mutation. 

In citrus fruits, odd forms arise called bizzaria. An exam- 


“An abstract of a lecture by Dr. A. B. Stout of the New York Botanical Garden given 
at Hillcrest Gardens, Weston, Mass. 
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ple of this is a section of a lemon growing in an orange. This 
peculiarity of orange and lemon in the same fruit had its 
origin in the method of propagating the trees. Oranges are 
often grafted on lemon understocks. If a branch arises from 
the union of the stock, which has often happened in Italy, the 
fruits may be half orange and half lemon. 

Hans Winkler conducted interesting experiments in this 
direction which revealed many facts. He grafted the tomato 
and the nightshade. Upon cutting the plants off at the union 
of the graft, new shoots arose which gave all sorts of inter- 
mediate fruits, some having tomatoes on one side of the stem 
and nightshade fruits on the other. He even got the skin of 
one fruit over the body of another. 

There are still other kinds of variegation, as may be seen 
in the mottled leaves of the abutilon. If all the leaves of this 
plant should be stripped off, the plant then put in the dark for 
10 days or so and later brought to light, the new set of leaves 
would be all green. And yet, if a green shoot were grafted on 
a variegated plant, the grafted shoot would soon become varie- 
gated. The cause of mottling in this plant is a disease known 
as a virus. Although the virus disease in the abutilon causes 
variegation in the foliage which has ornamental value, in other 
instances the virus disease is very destructive in plants and is 
an economic factor. Abutilon occasionally sports a green 
branch which is vigorous enough to escape the disease. 

The virus disease of lilies causes white stripes in the foliage 
and makes weak plants that may die. The disease is passed 
from one plant to another by aphids so that it is wise to dig 
and destroy any plants that show striping of the foliage. 
Other plants having variegated foliage as a result of a virus 
are the leopard plant or tussilago which has mottled leaves 
that are smaller than the all-green ones, and one of the calla 
lilies in which the cells are even destroyed to make transparent 
spots. 

Variegation in plants may also be caused by physiological 
conditions as is the case with one of the anthuriums that has 
yellow veins that make a pattern on the leaf. There are other 
colors that are seen in leaves that are known as plastid colors. 
These may be caused by little bodies in the leaves. The carrot 
gets its color from a pigment known as carotin. Others are 
sap colors as in the beet which derives its color from antho- 
cyanin. The distribution of these colors is unique in crotons. 
It is true that some plants may get their variegation from 
physiological conditions and be infected with virus too. 


PLANTING PEONIES IN SEPTEMBER 


LTHOUGH September is the conventional month for 
setting out peonies in the garden, this does not mean 
that established clumps should be divided. Unlike other 
perennials, peonies prefer to remain in the same place for a 
number of years without being disturbed. Their only re- 
quirements are an occasional application of chemical fertilizer 
or bone meal, and frequent cultivation. However, some of 
the finest peony varieties are now available at unusually low 
prices and it is to the advantage of amateurs to introduce them 
into their gardens. 

When setting out peony roots, first dig for each a large hole 
at least a foot wide and deep. Then replace part of the soil, 
mixing bone meal in the lower depths. Firm the soil thrown 
back in the hole to prevent it from settling and then place 
the roots so that their crowns are not more than two inches 
below the ground level. Some gardeners like to set the roots 
at a slant to prevent as much as possible their heaving during 
the first Winter. 

The final operation in planting is to replace the remainder 
of the soil, firming it well, and to water the roots freely. It 
will pay, of course, to mark each plant with a substantial 
label. If three feet are left between plants, they will not be 
crowded when they reach maturity. 
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BLASTED NARCISSUS BUDS 


N article in the June 15 issue of Horticulture on the fail- 
ures of Narcissus albus plenus odoratus to flower has 
created wide interest in this subject and many letters have 
been received by the editor. A few of them are printed below. 


The “Gardenia Narcissus” in Grass 


Dear Sir: Two notes in Horticulture lately have described the failure to 
bloom of the lovely Narcissus albus plenus odoratus (N. poeticus flore 
pleno). I have seen in many gardens, including my own, clumps of these 
bulbs full of promising-looking buds which did not open. Moving them 
to different soils and situations helped very little, one place being much like 
that described by T. F. Martin in the July 1 Horticulture. Only in an 
occasional springtime would they open their beautiful flowers but they 
were so rewarding then that they were not cast forth as they probably 
should have been to make room for more obliging creatures, but were kept 
for more years of failure. 

In just two gardens have I known them to bloom regularly and in those 
two the places were much alike. I offer this only as a suggestion to persons 
who are willing to suffer and struggle for a flower so lovely as the “‘Gar- 
denia Narcissus."’ They grew on the top of a bank among rough meadow 
grass which was not cut till quite late in the season. The soil was rather 
heavy, yet had enough coarse gravel to assure good drainage. The tall grass 
probably kept the bulbs cool. They seemed quite able to fight with it for 
the nourishment they needed. So far as I know, they were never given any 
fertilizer. Anyhow, under these conditions they bloomed well every year 
and the bulbs increased to great clumps. Perhaps they are like the ““Two 
Runaways” and want to “‘live in the medders loose and free.”’ 

—Sarah V. Coombs. 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


New Double White Narcissi 


Dear Siz: Referring to the article on Narcissus albus plenus odoratus and 
its failure to bloom in some locations, I would like to draw attention to 
a very fine double white daffodil recently developed in England by Barr. 

Snowsprite is a pure white double Leedsii, a sturdy grower that will 
flower anywhere where other daffodils do well. It is being offered this sea- 
son by several of the leading seedstores and its price is not prohibitive. 

Several growers out here are building up stocks of another double white 
daffodil, Daphne, a pure white double Poeticus ornatus. This variety is, 
however, as yet too high priced to be introduced to the public. 

—Jan de Graaff. 
Boring, Ore. 


Nipped Bud Sheaths Open 


Dear Sir: In reference to the letter in Horticulture on blasted buds of 
narcissus, I at one time read that if you nipped off the end of the bud sheath, 
the flowers would not blast. I have done this with very excellent results. 
My double narcissi have been lovely for the past two or three years sin e 
I have been doing this. I wonder whether it is mere coincidence or whethec 
there is some real good in so doing. I believe that the hot weather possibly 
steams the bud in the sheath which seems to be too well stuck together to 
open. Is not this flower a hybrid that may possibly be weak in this respect? 

—DMargaret N. Forsythe. 
Norwich, N. Y. 


A Pennsylvania Experience 


Dear Sir: I was much interested in the article about Narcissus albus 
plenus odoratus. Our narcissi came from a garden in southern Pennsylvania, 
the owner of which has them by the hundred. Our buds also blasted, so 
the bulbs were taken to the country, where they bloomed beautifully. 
Strange to say, those that were accidentally left in our town backyard 
garden also bloomed with few blasted buds. To be sure, we had a wet 
Spring. I think a change of location sometimes helps them. 

—Mary A. Kelker. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Another Opinion on Narcissi 


Dear Sir: Narcissus albus plenus odoratus and von Sion are not the only 
varieties that are uncertain in their blooming, although they are probably 
the best known. Just the reason for their frequent default is not known, 
but perhaps it is one or more of the following possibilities: insufficient 
moisture at some period of the bud’s development; too shallow planting; 
excessive Winter cold; excessive Summer heat; too sudden opening up of 
Spring; too long a Summer; or too short a Winter. 

To offset to some extent all of these, I suggest deep planting in a moist, 
mellow, well-drained soil in at least partial shade. Such a soil may be 
difficult to find in the neighborhood of trees or in the shade of a building. 
If the desired soil conditions are unavailable except in the open sun, the 
bulb bed can be covered with quick-growing annuals or closely set bedding 
plants during the Summer, and with brush or other coarse trash through 
the Winter. Eight inches to the bottom of the bulb I consider deep enough 
in any soil—in a heavy soil too deep. Never let a narcissus bulb lie in the 
sun's glare. 

It must be definitely borne in mind that planting conditions this year 
cannot insure flowers next Spring, although they have a lot to do with it. 
The flowers for 1934 were prepared for, or failed to be, in the season 
from September, 1932, to July, 1933. That the new planting location 
and conditions are favorable cannot be told the first year. It is the results 
the second year that show whether or not the bulb is happily placed. 


—Benjamin C. Auten. 
Carterville, Mo. 
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If you only KNEW! 


If we could convince you of the Beauty and 
Charm and Hardiness of the 


DUTCH and SPANISH 
BULBOUS IRIS 


WE WOULD BE 
SWAMPED WITH 
ORDERS from east- 
ern gardeners. Many 
people have a notion 
that these bulbs are 
not hardy in the East, 
having only seen the 
cut flowers in the 
Florists’ windows. 
Indeed these bulbs 
force well in the 
greenhouse and make 
charming cut flowers. 
But let us assure you 
they will PROVE 
ENTIRELY 
HARDY IN YOUR 
OWN GARDEN, 
AS FAR NORTH 
AS CANADA, where the thermometer goes way below 
zero, IF you will plant them in August and September— 
not later—and on approach of freezing weather give the 
beds a heavy mulch of hay, straw or evergreen boughs 
during the winter; then the bulbs will thrive, bloom and 
live for years. We have sold these bulbs to eastern gar- 
deners for years. They have tested and tried them out to 
their entire satisfaction and great delight. 


WON’T YOU GIVE THEM A 


FAIR TRIAL? 
The Cost Is So Low 


CHOICEST NAMED NEW DUTCH HYBRIDS 
Per dozen 75 cents; 3 dozen for $2.00; $5.00 per 100. Postpaid 


In mixture 3 dozen for $1.10 postpaid 
$2.50 per 100 by express collect 


SPANISH IRIS 
50 cents per dozen; 3 dozen for $1.40; per 100, $3.75. Postpaid 


REGAL LILY BULBS: The most beautiful Lily that grows. 
Flowering bulbs, as low as 25 cents each; $2.50 per dozen. Post- 
paid. Larger 35 cents and 60 cents. Plant these in October (much 
better than spring planting). 


If interested in the CHOICEST DELPHINIUMS that it is possible 
to buy—both domestic and imported English prize winning Novel- 
ties, in new LUPINES and COLUMBINES and many choice 
NOVELTIES for 1934 in plants, and seeds, send for our Summer 
and Fall planting catalog NOW; it is free to all interested gar- 
deners. WE SHIP ANYWHERE. 


PUDOR’S INC., Puyallup, Wash. 


Plant, Bulb and Seed Growers and Importers 
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GREENHOU 





yr" "Caen pverese aise 
to Your Home $3 3 () 
for so little as~ 

O LONGER is it an expensive luxury to have a green- 


house conservatory attached to your home. Now 
you can buy one erected, for so little as $350 — 


Simple, attractive and sturdily built. . . 
much more as you want to spend, larger and more 
luxurious designs,—values still in keeping with 1933. 


Send for particulars now while prices are still low for 
they are climbing upward. 


Hitchings << Gompany 


ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


HORTICULTURE 





. Or, for as 





BUILDERS 














CHOICE 


Bulbous Plants 


Liliums are becoming more 
and more popular with the 
ever-increasing group of gar- 
den lovers. We grow over 100 
varieties and have received 
numerous high awards for our 
exhibits. 

Fall is by far the best season 
Our 


large stocks of Madonna Lilies 


for planting Liliums. 


arrive during August and 
those the North of 
France are distinctly superior 
to all others. Mammoth bulbs 
are $6.00 per dozen, $45 per 


from 


100. We are offering some 
splendid flowering bulbs in 


WILLIAM 
FRONT STREET 


other sizes at $3.00 to $5.00 
per dozen all prepaid for cash 
with order. 


In September we will have 
at least 50 other varieties of 
hardy Lilies ready to ship. In 
addition to Liliums we are 
large growers and importers 
of other hardy bulbs includ- 
ing Tulips, Crocus, Narcissi, 
Fritillarias, Eremuri, Camas- 
sias, Iris, Scillas, Chionodoxas, 
Galanthus, Muscaris, Eranthis 
and others. We also carry a 


wide selection of Rock Gar- 


den species. 


Ask for our free price lists 
which are now ready. 


N. CRAIG 
WEYMOUTH, MASS. 
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WHAT MAKES A PRIZE VEGETABLE 


O win prizes with vegetables at the shows and fairs 

requires more than skill in growing them to perfection. 
They must be prepared and exhibited properly. When select- 
ing vegetables to exhibit, it will help to keep in mind some 
of the points used in judging. For instance, vegetables shown 
in a class should be uniform in type and of the same general 
shape. The uniform market size for the vegetable variety is 


considered ideal. If vegetables are too small, there is waste, 
and if too large, they may be coarse or woody. Uniformity 
in vegetables is important. The ideal is reached when one 
specimen cannot be told from another. Naturally all speci- 
mens should be free from blemishes caused by insects, diseases 
and bruises from handling. 

Definite suggestions for the preparation of vegetable ex- 
hibits are to be found in the ‘“‘Rule Book”’ of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society. Beets, carrots and parsnips are 
best washed carefully with a soft cloth. It is not wise to scrub 
them with a brush. It is important to save the tap roots on all 
of them. A good size for beets is three inches in diameter, for 
carrots two inches, and parsnips two and one-half inches at 
the top, gradually tapering. 

Do not peel the leaves of cabbages too closely. Leaves 
allowed to remain will prevent bruises. Cabbage heads should 
be firm. Cauliflowers with white, solid heads are the best. 
Trim the leaves one and one-half inches above the head, 
Exhibit celery with the roots on but with the outside leaves 
trimmed. 

The ears of corn should be well filled out at the tips and 
butts and the rows of kernels should be close together and 
straight. Corn, and cucumbers, too, should be shown at the 
eating stage. The ideal diameter of cucumbers is two and one- 
half inches. Flavor rules with melons and the judges are 
expected to cut and sample them. Do not peel onions down 
to the green. The specimens should be thoroughly ripened 
and the necks dry. 

When selecting peppers, see to it that each specimen has 
the same number of lobes. Peppers should also be either green 
or ripe, not mixed. 

Carefully brush the soil from potatoes and select those with 
tender, smooth skins and not showing any scab. A good 
market size is ideal with potatoes. 

Let shell beans have pods of equal size. The pods should 
not be dried, and high color is required in horticultural 
strains. It is better to have string beans a little under-ripe 
than over-ripe. All specimens must be the same length and 
color. The judges are expected to break string beans to learn 
if they are stringy, which counts against them. 

Summer squashes must be tender and of good size with an 
even color and a typical wartiness. On the other hand, Winter 
squashes should be fully mature and of large size. The judges 
test them by pushing the thumb nail into the skin; the harder 
the skin the more mature and better the squash. 

Tomatoes should be firm and uniform in color. Do not mix 
pink and red varieties. The fruits should be free from blem- 
ishes and not have cracks on the stem end. The stems should 
be removed. 


A NEW BOOK OF GARDENING POEMS 


“Songs of Horticulture’’ by Si Tanhauser. Published by George Flatow. 
Laurelton, L. I., New York. Price $1.00. 
ONGS of Horticulture’? comes as a welcome relief to 
anthologies. In rhyme and blank verse, Si Tanhauser, 
Long Island poet laureate, sings of his favorite flowers: the 
dahlia, sunflower, begonia, hollyhock, azalea and delphinium. 
Pansies are called ‘‘little old women with sunbonnets on.”’ 
Seed catalogues, plant food, the flower show and garden clubs 
are subjects of his rhymes. These 56 pages of poetical fancies 
are refreshing to garden lovers. 


oo sk en natin + 
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An Exceptional Lily 


The Candidum or Madonna Lily has 
flowers which are pure snow white and 
very fragrant, borne on long stems. Can 
be grown indoors or out. The bulbs we 
offer are heavy, solid stock grown for 
us in Northern France. Delivery of 
bulbs is made in September—they should 
be planted before severe cold weather. 

Each Doz. 100 
Large bulbs, 9” circ. $.30 $2.75 $18 


Extra large bulbs, 10” 
circ. 40 38.50 25 


Mammoth bulbs,12” cire. 50 5.00 35 


Send for your copy of Dreer’s Autumn 
Catalogue, ready early in September. 


HENRY A. DREER 
Dept. T-1 
1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 


DREER’S 


In Aucust PLANT 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 
EVERGREENS 
MERTENSIA 
PEONIES 
IRIS 


We offer 40 varieties of Peonies, 
90 varieties of Iris, and 40 varieties 
of Evergreens. 


Now is an excellent time to fill 
those vacant places in your Rock 
Garden. We offer 300 varieties of 
real rock plants at reasonable prices, 


Send for our free Catalogue 


Mitchell Nurseries, Inc. 
Dept. H. Barre, Vt. 
NEw ENGLAND’s CoLpEsT NURSERY 


Miniature Daffodils 


Angel’s Tear and Hoop Petticoat 
Daffodils, other small daffodils for 
rock gardens. Children’s gift packet 
of bulbs, 2 each of 6 kinds, scilla, 
snowdrop, etc., $1.00. 
Catalog on request 
DREW SHERRARD 

Rock Spur Oswego, Oregon 


FOR CASH ONLY 


50,000 Pachysandra, one year well 
rooted, $3 per 100, $20 per 1,000. 


ADOLF MULLER 
DeKalb Nurseries Norristown, Pa. 


RHODODENDRONS 


KALMIAS AND AZALEAS 


Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 
LINVILLE NURSERIES 
LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 
Address: L. A. & P. J. A. Berckmans 
Augusta, Georgia 
Write for Catalog 


Order Now for Fall Shipment 
Pink Dogwood—6 heavy, 3-4 ft. plants for 
$9.00—12 for $17.00. 
French Hy. s—6 superb varieties, size 
3 ft., $5.00—12 for $9.00. 
Chinese Crabs—6 heavy plants in var. 5- 
6 ft., $7.00—12 for $13.00. 
KINGSVILLE NURSERIES, INC. 
KINGSVILLE MARYLAND 


HEDERA CONGLOMERATA 
The Dwarfest of All Ivies 

A wonderful small indoor plant. Oan be 

planted in the rock garden too. 

In 2¥,-in pots: 2 for $1.00 or larger 
plants $1.00 each postpaid 
MIDDELEER INC. NURSERIES 
BOSTON POST ROAD DARIEN, CONN. 


















































HORTICULTURE 
FLOWERING THE PEACOCK IRIS 


N his article on bulbous iris (Horticulture for July 1), 
Mr. Wayman says that he has not yet discovered how to 
make the Peacock Iris bloom freely. This is not surprising, 


since it is not a true iris, and demands a combination of con- 


ditions which might well phase even so expert an iris spe- 
cialist as Mr. Wayman. 

First we must examine its native habitat to catch a clue 
to its needs. It grows on South African veldts, in thin, sandy 
soil from which the lime has been leached by centuries of 
weathering. During December, January and February prac- 
tically no rain falls, and the bulbs are as dry as the most arid 
Oncocyclus in its Asia Minor home. 

We can reproduce these conditions by giving it a light, 
sandy soil mixed with peatmoss. During the months of July, 
August, and September, we must cover the bed with a rain- 
tight frame, to dry out the bulbs. Without this treatment, 
the bloom the following Spring will be scant. This is just 
another instance of the value of knowing the native habitat of 
a plant. 

—R. M. Carleton. 
Chicago, III. 


PLANTING ORIENTAL POPPIES 
D gechige; poppies should be planted where there is no 
danger of water collecting during the Winter months. 
It is always advisable to mulch the plants the first year. One- 
or two-year old plants will take hold readily, the larger plants 
of course producing more flowers the first year. There is less 
danger of loss in transplanting the older plants. Nurseries are 
equipped to ship plants successfully the latter part of August 
and in early September. 
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GAILLARDIA 


Burgundy—wine red—acknowledged 
the deepest color to be found in 
this popular perennial; remark- 
ably large Pkt. 50c 


Portola Hybrids — America’s best 
strain of large Blanket Flowers. 
Exceptional Pkt. 256 


SCABIOSA 


Caucasica Hybrids — “Isaac House 
Strain.” Plant this for the most 
exquisite colors yet to be had in 
perennial Scabiosas. ..... Pkt. 35c 


eee eee eee eens 


Send for Free Buib List in Colors 
PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 





























Trailing 
Arbutus 





The finest lot we ever 
grew is now ready to 
sell. Strong, healthy 
plants with ball of 
earth, 3 for $1.50, 12 
for $5, 100 for $35. 














OTHER WILD FLOWERS 
to plant in AUGUST 





Per 3 Per12 Per 100 
Mertensia virginica ............... $.50 $1.25 $8.00 
Dutchman’s Breeches .............. 50 1.50 10.00 
eee ee 50 1.00 7.00 
EE 40 1.00 8.00 
WRU BUS ED ov cc ccc cccsesce 40 1.00 7.00 
EE a i dct edeween eedinn 40 1.00 7.00 






Send for our price list of 300 species of Native Ferns 
and Wild Flowers. Or better yet, visit our nursery. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Putney, Vermont 






Box G. 











Young Aristocrats 


Rare and unusual grafted trees and shrubs 
about 12 inches high at amazingly low 
prices. Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Magnolias, 
Japan Maples, Franklinia, etc. Balled and 
burlapped for Summer shipping. Write for 
list. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street, New York City 








AN INVITATION 


Come see our Gordonias (Franklinias) 
—they are some of the oldest in exist- 
ence. These beautiful trees will be in 
bloom from now till mid-September. 
CHELTENHAM NURSERIES 
(Nine miles N. E. of City Hall, Phila.) 
Ashbourne and Oaklane Roads 
Cheltenham, Pa. 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 


THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS, 


LECTURES 


“Continuous Bloom and Garden Combina- 
tions” and other Garden subjects. Practical 
meetings where Mrs. Latimer will spend the 
afternoon with the club membors and assist 
them in the actual work of “Seed Planting,” 
“Arranging Flowers,” “Making Christmas 
Decorations,” etc. Many other subjects, 
some illustrated and others demonstrated. 
Ten Lessons in Gard . An interesting 
short course for Garden Club groups. Terms 
and references on request. JULIA A. 
LATIMER, Harold St., Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
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a 
Wuglaize Gardens 
LE Ctl Tt ag ak 


WE SPECIALIZE IN QUALITY 


PEONIES 


AND ORIENTAL POPPIES 


that are the best in varie- 

ties, plant quality and de- 

sirability for garden use. 

This year Auglaize Gar- 

dens offers you large, fall 

size divisions from strong, 

healthy 3 yr. old plants 

at unusually low prices. 

For a very small invest- 

ment you can possess the 

finest peonies and Oriental 

poppies in the world. May we send you our catalog 
and our special low 1933 prices? 

AUGLAIZE GARDENS, BOX 52, VAN WERT, OHIO 





The HOUSE of QUALITY 


Offers a choice line of 
JAPANESE IRIS — GERMAN IRIS 
EVERGREENS — SHADE TREES 
AZALEAS — RHODODENDRONS 
PEONIES — HARDY PERENNIALS 
FLOWERING SHRUBS — VINES 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY, NEWBURYPORT 
MASSACHUSETTS . 














National favorites, 1932. Five first awards, 

29th Annual Exhibit, American Peony Society. 

James Boyd Memorial— American Home 

Achievement Medal. Six first awards, North- 

west Peony Show. Triumph of 66 years’ inten- 
N sive peony culture 


SEND FOR NEW FALL CATALOG—Over 200 
gorgeous varieties—singles, doubles, Japs—all 
colors—early, midseason, late. New French 
Own-Root Lilacs — Iris, Phlox, Delphinium, 
Oriental Poppies. Sensational values. Write 
today. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Ine. 
142 E. Division Faribault, Minn. 





Lark Meadows Iris Gardens 
Special $1.00 Collections 


12 different good bearded irises; 6 kinds 
Siberian or Japanese irises; 5 varieties 
hemerocallises; 8 fine phloxes; 12 sedums 
or sempervivums, or mixed; 8 rockery 
perennials. Any 4 sets for $3. 

All labelled, carefully selected, postpaid. 


Mrs. E. L. Scheffy W. Mansfield, Mass. 





GLADIOLUS 


Our two new varieties 
MR. LOUIS G. ROWE and 
SEABROOK WHITE 
with many others to be listed in our Fall 
List. Write for one. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





ALPINE and 
ROCK PLANTS 
MORE THAN 1 OOO 


SPECIES AND VARIETIES 


Free catalogue telling how to have 
continuous bloom in the rock garden. 


Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc. 


Shore Road, Greens Parms, Oonn. 
GORDON AINSLEY, CAMPBELL, CALIFORNIA 








} 





HORTICULTURE 
NURSERY AND SEED CATALOGUES 


Ainsley, Gordon. (Campbell, Cal.) (South African bulbs, seeds of 
bulbous and tuberous plants.) 

Arvista Gardens. (Roy V. Ashley, 172 Grand Blvd., Battle Creek, 
Mich.) “Irises, peonies, oriental poppies, 1933.” 

Augiaize Gardens. (Van Wert, Ohio.) “Oriental poppies, peonies.” 

Beirne, Miss Mary McD. (Rhodeen, Ashland, Va.) ( Daffodils.) 

3erkeley Horticultural Nursery. (1310 McGee Ave., Berkeley, Cal.) 
(General 1933 catalog and Fuchsia catalog.) é 

Berkeley Nurseries. (Aldie, Loudon County, Va.) “Special daffodil 
list.” 

Dodson, Joseph H. (Kankakee, Ill.) “Your bird friends and how to 
win them.” 

Holland Bulb Gardens. (215 Glenholme Ave., Toronto 10, Canada.) 
“Dutch blooms for American homes.” 

Hunt, Chester Jay, Inc. (Little Falls, N. J.) ‘Blue book of bulbs.” 

Hunt, William M., & Co. (115 West 45th St., N. Y., N. Y.) “Bulbs.” 

Knowlton, F. G. (Green Grassy Hollow, Barksdale, Wis.) “North 


Wisconsin wildings.” 

National Iris Gardens. (H. & T. Weed, Beaverton, Or.) 1933.” 

Payne, Theodore. (2969-99 Los Feliz Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal.) 
“Bulbs and flower seeds for fall and winter planting.” 

Poulton, Mrs. M. (86 North Parade, Shirley, Christchurch, New 
Zealand.) ‘Native seeds of New Zealand.” 

Pudor’s, Inc. (Puyallup, Wash.) “1933 summer and fall.” 

Quality Gardens. (Mrs. Douglas Pattison, 871 W. Stephenson St., 
Freeport, Ill.) “Iris.” 

Reuter Seed Co. (New Orleans, La.) 
1933.” 

Rosecroft Begonia Gardens. (Point Loma, Cal.) “List of begonias.” 

Salbach, Carl. (657 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Cal.) “Iris.” 

Scheepers, John, Inc. (522 Fifth Ave., N. Y., N. Y.) “Unusual prices 
on choice bulbs.” 

Schreiner Iris Gardens. 
lover’s catalog.” 

Treholme Gardens. (Earl Woodell Sheets, 1831 Lamont St., N. W., 
Wash., D.C.) “New, rare, and good old irises and peonies.” 

Van Aalst Bulb Farms, Inc. (Kirkland, Wash.) “Bulbs that beat 
the Dutch.” 

Wayman, Robert. (39-09 214th Place, Bayside, L. I., N. Y.) “Irises.” 

Zandbergen Bros. (Oyster Bay, L. I.,N. Y.) “Greeting from tulip- 


dom.” 


“Garden book, fall-winter 


(Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn.) “An iris 


MAT PLANTS FOR ROCK GARDENS 


MONG the good rock garden plants that stand the severe 
Winter and rainy Spring, and then produce good flowers 
is Coronilla merrima, a creeping shrub one inch high with 
very green pinnate leaves. The flowers are golden, pea-shaped 
and are an eighth of an inch long, grouped circularly in a 
crown arrangement that in color and appearance surely merits 
its name, meaning “‘crown of gold.’’ The plant droops over 
edges neatly. Sun with ordinary sandy loam suits it. 
A related plant of merit is Lotus corniculatus flora plena, 
a double flowered form of a weedy plant that would never be 
recognized as belonging to the same family. On poor sunny 
soil, it creeps its solid mat of deep green about a foot a year, 
having double yellow pea-shaped flowers on the new tips all 
Summer. 
—Frank W. Campbell. 


Royal Oak, Mich. 


A TEXT-BOOK ON PLANT DISEASES 


‘‘Manual of Plant Diseases’’ by Frederick DeForest Heald. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. Price $7.50. 


UCH rapid progress has been made in the field of plant 
pathology that Dr. Heald has found it necessary to print 
a second, revised edition of his “‘Manual of Plant Diseases.” 
Primarily, this is a solid text-book of nearly one thousand 
pages, treating not only diseases of parasitic and a virus nature 
but also plant troubles caused by physiological conditions. 
“An example of the latter group of diseases is a common trouble 
of tomatoes known as blossom-end rot. This begins as a 
water-soaked area at the base of the tomato which enlarges 
and becomes deepened and black. Blossom-end rot is not 
caused by fungi or bacteria and can be controlled, for the most 
part, only by selecting varieties that show resistance to this 
trouble, watering the plants while the fruits are forming and 
yet giving them only a moderate supply, and avoiding heavy 
applications of barnyard manure. 
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HELP WANTED 


Landscape salesmen to contact prospects 
for planting. Training and experience in 
planting and a working knowledge of plant 
materials necessary. A real opportunity for 
capable men to make a good income and a 
permanent connection with New England’s 
largest nursery. Apply to Bay State Nur- 
series, Incorporated, Framingham, Mass. 


POSITIONS WANTED _ 


Gardener, general-man. Married, age 38. 
Two children, ages 12 and 16. Thoroughly 
experienced gardener. References as to 
honesty and ability. F. BR. F., care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 














General-man. Married. Life experience 
flowers, fruits and vegetables. Inside work. 
Handle and ride saddle horses. Twelve 
years with last family. F. J., care of 
*Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-Caretaker desires position on pri- 
vate estate. Experienced in flower gardens 
and vegetables. Houseman, good chauffeur, 
taking care of riding horses. German, 
married. Will work alone or with wife 
together. Go anywhere. F. W. W., care of 
“Horticulture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





Master Tree Surgeon, having thorough 
knowledge of disease and insect control, 
pruning, cavities, root treatment, soil anal- 
ysis and landscape planning, desires care 
of estate on annual basis. Age 32, will go 
anywhere. A nature lover who will do 
justice to any estate. J. W. K., care of 
“Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, married, no children, desires 
position on small estate. Five years’ ex- 
perience in greenhouse work. Experienced 
also in the care of lawns, flowers and 
general upkeep of an estate. Excellent 
references furnished. L. N. W., care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, caretaker, married. Understands 
all branches of gardening, greenhouse, and 
general work. Will take care of furnace. 
Has driver’s license. Ten years in last 
place, excellent references. H. M., Box 174, 
Duxbury, Mass. 





Young woman, college-trained in Landscape 
Architecture and Horticulture, desires 
position in nursery or greenhouse. Will 
take care of a private garden, combining any 
other work, such as caring for children or 
driving car. M. Stearns, Studley College, 
Studley, Warwickshire, England. 





Thoroughly competent, scientifically trained 
European gardener, with long successful 
years. American experience in all branches, 
private and commercial, gained in first- 
class establishments. Business integrity, 
expert qualifications. Married, no family. 
» Bg 19 Bonnefoy Place, New Rochelle, 





Gardener of long experience desires posi- 
tion as gardener or as caretaker. Thor- 
oughly experienced in growing flowers, 
fruits, and vegetables and the care of a 
private estate. Will go anywhere. S. L. A., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener and greenhouse man, age 40. 
Thoroughly experienced in all lines of gar- 
dening, except orchids. Will drive car. and 
will do other work. Address, R. H. Johnson, 
East Point, Nahant, Mass. 





Estate gardener, 29, married no children, 
American. Experienred in all estate devel- 
opment. Reliable, neat, capable. Excellent 
references. Moderate pay. B. W. B., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young man, 29, single, desires position as 
horticulturist of private estate, country 
club, resort hotel, or caretaker of estate. 
Ten years’ experience. Excellent references. 
Will go anywhere. Will accept reasonable 
salary. R. W. C., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 








Gardener, German, desires position. Prot- 
estant. single, middle aged. 20 years’ prac- 
tical experience in garden and greenhouse 
work, and the general care and upkeep of 4 
private estate. Best of references from last 
employer. P. S., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Swedish, married, no children. 
Experienced in greenhouse and outdoor 
gardening, flowers, vegetables, fruit and 
rock gardens. Al references. BE. M. A., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-superintendent: Married, 37 years 
of age, Danish, desires position cn private 
estate, two years’ horticultural school, 20 
years’ experience in commercial, landscape, 
care and upkeep of private estates. Excel- 
lent references. F. L. K., Care of “‘Horticul- 
ture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





